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Importations of Agricultural Produce in Great 
Britain. 


Few individuals in this country are aware to how 
large an extent the people of England are dependent 


on other nations for their food. As the facts, in an ag. 
ricultural and commercial point of view, are important, |) 
we have condensed from a Report made to Parliament |. 
of the importations of foreign agriculture in February, || 


1539, some of the most important items. In countries 
where the necessity of consumption so much exceeds 
the power of production as it docs in Great Britain, it 
is evident any considerable change in the state of their 
commercial relations, the occurrence of war, or the 
failure of a harvest, must be attended with serious con- 
sequences, It will be well for this country, if it avoids 
the errors of position into which other nations have 
been led or driven. 
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little use in holding on for higher prices. We hinted the 
same to our grain growers last season, but some held 
on, and we apprehend will find themselves pretty well 
‘bit? in the end. So if you have sheep to sell, and have 
a good remunerating price offered, take it, or you may 
live to wish you had done so. But do not be tempted 
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We omit the peas, corn, flour, rye, buckwheat, &c., 
though amounting in the whole to several millions of 
bushels. As this wheat was imported for domestic con- 


sumption, it shows that at least one-fifth part of the || 


wheat use! in England last year was fromabroad. We 
have included the item of wool just to convince our far- 
mers that they need not fear the want of a market for 
wool, so long as the British workshops require such a 
foreign supply. In all calculations, however, on the 
markets of England, her great principle of action should 
be kept in mind, viz: never to purchase of others what 
she can possibly produce of herself, or in her dominions. 
Could Great Britain grow a sufficient quantity of wool 
or cotton, these productions of our land would be as 
effectually shut out of her markets, as is our wheat or 
our corn in ordinary seasons. 





SHEEP. 

One word to our farmers on the subject of sheep and 
wool. The prices of both have improved; and sales 
are brisk. The prices for wool have advanced on last 
year’s rates full ten per cent, and sheep meet with a de. 
mand unrivalled in late years. The frequency of the 
calls of the buyers and speculators, will serve to indi- 
cate to the farmer when the fever has about reached its 
crisis, and point out the best time for making sales. 
We say to our farmers, if you have wool for sale, sell 
it when a fair remunerating price is offered. Every 
man knows, or should know, what capital he has in- 
vested in sheep, the annual expenditures he incurs from 
them; and he can, by estimating his receipts, easily 
learn what the prices are which he ought to obtain to 
give him a certain reasonable rate of profit. After this 


by the offer of an extra shilling or two to let the drover 
| or butcher pick your flock. If there is any picking to 
be done, be sure and do it yourself. ‘This selection of 
the best animals of the flock, will, if permitted, soon 
| leave nothing but picking, and miserably mean ones too. 
faders is the way in which flocks usually degenerate so 

rapidly. If you wish to change flocks, sell the whole; 
,and this is sometimes found a good practice, since a 
change of pasture and location frequently exercises a 
| most favorable effect on the condition of sheep. One 
| thing seems to be certain; that so long as the number 
| of beef animals is so limited, the consumption of mut- 
| ton must continue, and the prices of good sheep remain 
proportionably high. 





MAY AND JUNE, 1838 and 1839. 
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From this it will be seen that while June last year 
|gave an average temperature over May of 20°, this 
| year gives only 10°; and that the average temperature 
| of June, 1838, exceeded that of 1839, by 6°. The past 
| June Las been remarkable for the number of cloudy, or 
| partly cloudy days, and the consequent low tempera. 
/ture. There were slight frosts on the mornings of the 
first and the fourteenth. While the low temperature 
| and the frequent rains have caused the month to assimi. 
_ late to the climate of Great Britain, the effect has been 
| the same on the growing crops. The wheat has come 


| forward in an unprecedented manner, while the corn 
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ral rule, that the hay made from grass cut when the 
seeds are so far advanced, that when cured part of them 
will grow, will be the most valuable, and prove the most 
healthy and nutritive for stock. This would seem to 
be rendered probable from the experiments of Davy and 
Prout on nutrition, and the changes that vegetable sub. 
stances undergo in effecting this end, 


There is more difficulty in making clover into hay, 
and curing it so that it shall retain all its good quali. 
ties, thay there is in making any other. If handled too 
much, the most valuable parts, the leaves and blossoma 
are beat off; if not exposed to the air, the stems re. 
main green, or retain so much sap as to mould and dis. 
color the whole when put in the mow. These difficul. 
ties have within a few years led to a mode of curing 
clover, that in a great degree obviates them, and, unless 
in extraordinary bad weather, gives a bright, sweet hay, 
of the very best kind. To do this, a day with a warm 
sun is preferred, and as large a quantity as can be cut 
in the forenoon is laid down. This is thoroughly sha. 
ken out, and turned, that it may receive the full influ. 
eace of the sun, and become wilted and the juices eva. 
porated as much as possible. Before evening, this clo. 
ver is gathered and put up into cocks, small in diameter, 
and as high as is consistent with the safety of the posi- 
tion. The clover must be put up with forks, and not 
raked together, or treated in any way to mat or press 
it together in masses. Put up inthis way, the heaps 
will he loose, the air will circulate through them, the 














| has suffered much and has remaiaed comparatively sta- 
| tionary. It has been remarked, that Indian corn could 
| not flourish in a country where the thermometer for two 
| months did not range between 70 and 85 degrees. July 
| has commenced favorably for the crop, and should it 
| continue of the requisite temperature, corn may yet do 
well. Appearances are most favorable with regard to 
all other crops, and there is good ground to expecta 
most abundant harvest. 





HAY MAKING, 

Every operation of the farmer should be conducted 
skillfully, but there is none in which care and attention 
| is better repaid than in the making of hay. The com- 
| fort, health, and not unfrequently the preservation of 
| the entire stock of the farmer, is depending on his hay ; 
and if this is of an inferior, weather-beaten, musty 
quality, its effects will be most visible on his herds and 
| flocks, at a time of the year when strength, and good 
| heart, and condition are most required. 

The proper time for making hay varies somewhat 
| with the seasons, but more with the grass that is to be 
made into hay. If of clover, it will be ruined by stand- 
ing too long, as the leaves and blossoms will fall off and 
dry up, leaving only the bare stalk, which when allow. 
_ed to approach ripeness before cutting is worthless. If 
the grass is orchard grass, it is apt to become coarse and 
harsh, and rather unpalatable to stock, if allowed to 
| stand too long; and as the nutritive properties of this 

grass are developed earlier than in some others, it will, 
| like clover, require cutting earlier than some others will 
| bear. Timothy and red-top will both stand longer with- 














| out injury than most other grasses, and their nutritive 
qualities being perfected later, these grasses do not suf- 
fer from delay in cutting as the cloversdo. Perhaps 
there can be no rule given respecting the best time to 
cut grass for hay, that will not admit of exceptions ; 





Point is reached, unless in extraordinary cases, there is 


with the exception of clover, it may be stated as a gene- 





juices will be evaporated and carried off, and but a small 
portion will be exposed to the weather. The clover, if 
properly put up, may stand in this way from three to 
five days—it is sometimes permitted to stand a week— 
| and then, if opened and spread, will.be found in the 
best condition, the sweating or fermentative process 
| completed, and will soon be in order forthe barn, Un. 
less there should be very heavy or long continued rains, 
we have never known clover properly put up in this 
| way, injured by slight showers; as these, if they par. 
tially penetrate the heaps, will be dried out without 
opening. In bad weather, the farmer will look to them 
occasionally, and if necessary, they may be opened and 
dried. The excellence of the hay made in this way, is 
depending on the evaporation of the juices, or wilting 
of the first day, and the putting up of the hay or grass 
towards evening. Where these are well got over, the 
clover requires little handling, the leaves and heads re. 
main perfect, and the best hay that can be given horses 
or sheep is secured. 

In haymaking, several implements have been devised 
by practical farmers that greatly facilitate the process, 
and are considered indispensable by those that would 
economise time and labor. Of these, the most impor. 
tant is the horse rake, which, either in the single or re. 
volving form, is invaluable, and of which cuts have 
been given in former volumes of the Farmer. The 
rapidity and ease with which hay can be gathered by 
the horse rake, is best appreciated when a summer thun. 
der shower is rising, and all hands are necessary to put 
a field in a state of security. Easily made by any one, 
or costing little if purchased ; useful for many purposes 
besides haymaking, and the management of them easily 
acquired, the horse rake, in one or other of its forms, 
will soon find a place among the agricultural implements 
of every farm. Haymaking requires severe labor where 
the best implements and appliances are found ; there: 
would seem, therefore, a propriety in having the scythes, 
forks, rakes, and every thing required, made in the best 
and most labor-saving manner; and such perfect im- 
plements are in the end usually found much the cheapest. 

By allowing timothy and herds grass to stand till a 
somewhat late period, in addition to the increase of 
their nutritive qualities, another point of some conse. 
quence is gained, and that is, much more ease and ra- 
pidity in making. The juices in this case undergo & 
partial transformation into solids before the grass is cut, 
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and the remainder is quickly reduced by evaporation. 





In very hot weather we have known these late cuttings, 


| 





ee 
drink from being unwholesome, but which give it some | of remaining with the Quaker, or receiving a sum of 


degree of absolute nutritive power, and cause it to con. | money. He chose the latter, and followed the destinies 


mown in the morning, and the hay housed the same day || tribute to the strength, as well as comfort of the la. | of the horse and cat. Rogers found Scham utterly in. 


in the best order. It should be remembered, that good | 
hay, and in large quantities, is essential to the farmer 


perience in all latitudes shows that without manure’ 
there will be little or no corn and wheat. The making | 
of hay, then, is an important matter, and should not be | 
treated as though a little mouldy, weather-beaten stuff | 
was good enough for our animals. As we treat them 


they will reward us. || 


_ and excessive thirst, than the imbibition of half a gal. '| fifteenth. ‘The celebrated horse Hobgoblin was at that 
Agiiculture in Michigan. | 





This young and thriving member of our confederacy | 
appears to be alive to the interests of her agricultural | 


position, and is pushing forward improvements in the |, 


cultivation of the soil with a resolution and energy | 
worthy the imitation of some of her sister states. So. | 
cieties have been formed in most of her counties for the | 
benefit of her farmers ; and at their anniversary meet. 
ings some of the able and influential men of the state 
are found to come forward and impress upon their fel. 
low-citizens the wholesome lessons and important truths | 
that should arrest the attention of the cultivator of the | 
soil. The effect of this is infinitely more beneficial to | 
the community, as well as more honorable to the actors, | 
than political stump or paper electioncering, to which | 
our country is unfortunately too much addicted. Al. 
ready does Michigan begin to reap the benefits of her 
attention to agriculture; and in her exportations of | 


wheat, and her promising crops, we read the sure pre. | 


sage of her deliverance from the financial and moneyed | 


{ 


/ borer. Milk and water, sweetened water, malt beer, || tractable, and attributing this to the Moor, who ocea. 


j and water sweetened, with a small quantity of acid || sionally contrived to visit him in the stable, had him 
in more ways than one. Without hay, in our latitudes, | and ginger added, make good drinks, and which will be | 
there can be no stock, if no stock no manure, and ex. 


| arrested on a charge of burglary and committed to New. 
found preferable in some, if not all cases, to clear wa. | gate, from whence he was only liberated by the efforts 


ter. But if the laborer would rely more upon food, and || and influence of the Quaker. The story coming to the 
less upon drinks, during the severe exertion required in || ears of Lord Godolphin, he purchased the horse of Ro. 
the summer, he would probably be a gainer in the end, gers, and Scham, Agba, and the cat, were sent off to 
A rest of twenty or thirty minutes at ten and four, Gogmagog Hall, the seatof Lord Godolphin. Here he 
_ o'clock, or long enough to make a luncheon of biscuit, | was treated with about the same indifference and con. 
or cake and cheese, would do more to prevent fatigue || tempt that had attended him at the palace of Louis the 


lon of water without the food. Because duty to them. | time the favorite of Godolphin, and having come in 
selves and the public, demands that farmers, as well as | possession of Roxana by Flying Childers, he flattered 
others, should discard spirits, it does not thence follow | himself that he should found a superior breed from the 
that we are to become amphibious, and intemperately || progeny of these two horses. By the merest accident, 
guzzle cold water in its unmodified state, until fins start || the three horses came together; a furious battle ensued 
at our ankles and elbows. The man that labors hard | between Hobgoblin and Scham, and the latter, triumph. 
must have his powers supported in proportion to his aut in love and victory, was condemned by the vexed 
exertions; and he requires for this, not.the deleterious |, Godolphin to be turned out on an almost barren com. 


} 


| 
| 
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| 


embarrassments that have so long harrassed her farmers. | 
We have before us the Address of Judge Hickok to | 
the Calhoun County Agricultural Society; and find it | 


' 


a production alike honorable to the man, and to the | 


cause in which he is engaged. The address is an able | 


review of the state of agriculture at home and abroad, || 


and the causes that tend to elevate or depress the pro. 
ducts of the soil; with the best means to elevate the | 
condition of the cultivator, and @nsure intelligence, 


competence and happiness. Judge Hickok very justly | 


and forcibly impresses on his audience the necessity of 
an improved system of farming, from the manner in 
which, under the old routine, the best lands ef the At. 
lantic states have become completely exhausted, and 


many of them scarcely worth tilling. Like causes wil! | 


produce like effects, and the fertile regions of Western | 
New-York, or the still newer districts of the broad west, | 
cannot expect to escape a similar deterioration of the 
soil, if they should pursue the same exhausting course. | 
Judge H. shows conclusively that under a proper course | 
of culture, lands increase in productiveness, but that a 


| They were consequently employed in the most menial 


system of ‘skinning’ or forcing soils must be fatal. We || 


should be gratified to transfer much of this address to | 
our columns, but our limits will not permit. 


— 





‘¢ Meats and Drinks.’ 
If there is any man who is entitled to a competent 
share of the good things of this life, it is the industri. 
ous farmer; and there is no time when these are more 
essential, than during haying and harvesting. Good 
food and proper drinks, are indispensable to the labor. 
ing man; and the supply nature requires, is always in 
proportion to the drafts we make upon it, By common 
consent, ardent liquors have been banished from our 
fields, or froun the most of them; but because we have 
excluded that which was useless or injurious, it by no 
means follows that we have introduced all that is ne. 
cessary or proper. When men work hard, exposed to 
the sun, they must sweat freely; and the supply of 
fluids required, is, in most cases, proportioned to the de- 
gree of perspiration. As cold water affords no absolute 
nourishment, it is clear that if imbibed in much larger 
quantities than is required as a diluent of the food, it 
should be modified in some manner, or its action will 
be positively injurious, There are several preparations 
which not only tend to prevent this surplus quantity of 





il ime > ; i, 
ill usage from numerous masters, was at last rescued | the new or full moon, in gratifying industrious house. 


stimulus of ardent liquors, but the healthy, permanent 
aid derived from articles containing absolute nourish- 
ment. 





The legislature of New Hampshire have determined 
to have a geological survey of their state. More than 


| three-fourths of the states in the Union have similar 


surveys in progress or completed. 


Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio and Michigan, | great stakes at Newmarket, and the breed, as racers and 
' have each an individual, under the title of Superinten. | 


| dent, Secretary of a board of Commissioners, Minister )| 


of Instruction, or some other title, exclusively devoted | 
to the interests of common education. 
lic meetings of different parts of their respective states, 


ports, &c. Ke, 





THE GODOLPHIN ARABIAN, | 
This celebrated horse, up to which every modern 


| horse that has any pretensions to purity of blood, must | 
'| ness and fineness of the bone and muscle, 60 conspicu- 


be able to trace his lineage, has furnished, in the hands 
of Eugene Sue, the materials for a history, or rather 
romance, which we imagine must be as fascinating to | 
the lover of the turf, or of a good horse, as is the mo. 
dern novel to multitudes of readers. | 


This horse was one of eight sent by the Bey of Tu.) 


nis to Louis the fifteenth in 1731. They excited some | 
attention on their arrival, but as the taste of the King, | 
and consequently of his courtiers, was fixed on the heavy | 
Norman horses, the lighter forms of the beautiful Bar. 

bary horses were looked upon with disdain. They were, | 
besides, very vicious and unmanageable, except in the | 
hands of the slaves that accompanicd them from Tunis. 





offices, and were soon disposed of ‘at mere nominal | 


prices to any one that wouldtake them. Scham, which | 


was the Moorish name of jhe horse that aficrwards be. | 


came 60 celebrated, after passing through a variety of | 


from the brutal treatment a brute of a driver was in. 





| flicting upon him in the streets of Paris, by a benevo. | 


lent English Quaker, who took the horse and his mute | 
attendant, who had adhered to the fortunes of his fayor. | 
ite horse through usage scarcely less revolting than | 
Scham had received, to his residence near London.— | 

The horse had contracted a fondness for a cat while | 


_ in Paris, and griimalk a was his constant attendant in | 


| the stable, climbing u»on his back and resting there, | 
evidently much to the s .tisfaction of both. Agba, (the || 


mute,) the cat and Schaim, were inseparable companions, 
and together tuok up their residence in the Quaker’s 
stables. 

Here Scham manifested some of apparently vicious 
and wild qualities, refusing to allow any one to mount 
him but Agba, and almost killing Dr. Harrison, the 
Quaker’s son in law, who had attempted to subdue and 


} 





ride him. The Quaker’s benevolence could not endure 


this ingratitude, and the horse was sold to Rogers, of 


|| mon on the lord's farm, some sixty miles distant, 
| “he progeny of Scham and Roxana was the celebra. 
| ted Lath, and he early evincing the greatest powers, 
| and easily beating the colts of Hobgoblin in the race, 
_ the attention of Godolphin was excited, and Scham, 
| Agba and the cat, were speedily recalled to Gogmagog 
} Hall, where the Arabian soon became lord of the as. 
cendant. In 1738, three sons of Scham won the three 


fine horses, were found to be unrivalled. Scham, after 
this day, was named the Godolphin Arabian, and he 


| soon became the most celebrated horse in the world. 
They hold pub. | 


He died in 1753, aged 29. The slave did not long sur. 


| vive his favorite horse, and the cat had paid the debt of 


visit schools, propose improvements, make annual re. | nature years before. 


awit oa fifteen hands high, a deep chest, smal] mouth, and his 


Scham was a bright brown bay, 


| beautiful, bony, and nervous form, with a graceful tail 
flowing like a plume of silk, denoted him to be of the 
purest and noblest blood of Arabia. The superior hard. 


ous in the best Arabian blood, were conspicuous in 
Scham, and are far from being lost in those of his de. 


 scendants, that have his blood in the least contamina. 


' ted form. 





Domestic Economy. 
Potash and soda are the two common and abundant 


| alkalies used in every family every day. The first in 


the form of soap, pearlash, sal mratus, quick lye, salt 
" petre, &c. The other in the form of common salt, 
(muriate of soda,) and sometimes in other combinations. 
| Lime and magnesia are calied alkaline earths; the 
former is frequently put with ashes in leach tubs, where 
it absurbs the carbonic acid combined with the ashes or 
| potash, and by that means gives it greater power in act. 
ing on the grease or oily matter used for the soap. It 
' is more effectual than red hot horse shoes in keeping 
witches from the soap, and is more certain than either 


‘wives with “good luck” in this branch of domestic 
economy. 


Acids and alkalies neutralize each other. Conse. 


| quently, if an accident occurs from vinegar, sulphuric 

acid, (oil of vitriol,) nitric acid, (aqua fortis,) pnuriatic 
acid, (spirit of salt,) or any other acid, apply potash 

| soda, ammonia, quick lime, magnesia, or some alkali or 
alkaline earth. 


If an accident occurs from an alkali, apply vinegar 
‘or a weak solution of some of the stronger acids. 
By a knowledge of the properties and the relations 
of these two classes of substances, constantly used by 
| house-keepers, stains on garments can frequently be re- 
| moved or prevented, cooking impraved, and frequently 
| life saved. dl 
| Oxygen is the vital portion of the atmosphere, #” 
| the agent which supports respiration, sustains combus- 


— he 
| tion, produces rust on metals, changes the juice of t 


; : d 
the Red Lion Inn, at London; Agba having the offer |' apple, first into sugar, then alcohol, then vinegar, *” 
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finally putrefaction, causes light and sour bread, darkens 
the shade of certain colors and destroys others, and pro. 
duces some influence on every thing at all times. 





THE GEOLOGICAL REPORTS. 
Professor W. W. Mather has devoted the past year 
to investigating the geology of New.York, Westches. 
ter, Putnam, Rockland, and Orange counties; and it 
was his intention to make detailed surveys of Ulster, 
Delaware, Greene, Schoharie, and Schenectady coun. 
ties during the present season. 


‘Although I have spent twelve years of my life in 
the midst of the region explored the past season,” says 
Prof. M., “‘and although in the habit of spending most 
of my leisure during that time in unraveling its compli- 
cated geological phenomena, I feel that I have but be- 
gun to develop those facts that are of high importance, 
not only in scientific, but in economical geology. The 
general geology is very simple, but when we come to 
examine particular strata, veins, and beds of useful 
minerals, and trace out the connection of the different 
localities, it is found to require much time, and an inti. 
mate practical knowledge of the subject. The strata 
in many places, are transverse to the general direction 
of the strike of the rocks in consequence of transverge 
upheaves. Again, faults are numerous; and in man 
of these the Aeanes are not only vertical but lateral, and 
sometimes [J 7} to a distance of 1000 to 6000 feet— 
{more than a mile.}] ‘These counties present one of the 
finest fields in our country for the investigations of phy. 
sical geology. A life time might be well spent, and 
with advantage to the community from its economical 
results alone in developing the geology of the counties 
explored this season. The time for the completion of 
the survey is so limited, that to do equal justice to all 
the counties, superficial and slight examinations only 
can be made. ‘These however [J] have been suffi. 
cient to develop a vast amount of mineral treasures 
that were unknown before or not appreciated.” 


In speaking of New-York, Westchester, and Putnam 
counties, Prof. M. says: 


“The soil is derived from the disintegration of the 


contiguous rocks, and from the pebbles and boulders of 


materials transported from a greater or less distance 
from the N. N. W. by some natural cause. The soils 
resulting from such a variety of rocks, contain all the 
mineral elements of fertility, while the careful husband. 
man supplics artificially those organic elements which 
are necessary as food for plants. _ 

_ ‘Nature has deposited almost inexhaustible quanti. 
ties of manure in the bog meadows of the interior, in 
the salt marshes along the coast, in the mud flats of the 
river, and in the limestone hills; while on the other 
hand, great quantities are annually taken from the city 
of New-York, and distributed over the country. ‘This 
feeding of the soil, if it may be so termed, is as neces. 
sary to its productiveness as feeding our cattle and hor- 
ses, if we would have them efficient. ‘The mineral ma- 
nures, as lime, gypsum, bone earth, &c. are the season- 
tng, while the animal and vegetable matter supplied to 
the soil are the proper food for the growth of plants.” 


We suppose however that lime and gypsum are also || 


alimentary ; and that bone earth is no better entitled to 
the term ** seasoning,” than other animal matter; and 
we would further remark as an exception to a general 
rule, that some soils are perpetually fertile, not needing 
to be fed or replenished, 

We learn from the Report that Peat is now coming 
into use as a fuel; and must, before many years, be ex- 
tensively employed fur this purpose in that part of the 
country where coal and wood are so expensive. He 
estimates that the salt marshes of Westchester will 
yield 3,200,000 cords of Peat of the second quality ; 
and that the marshes on the Hudson river in the coun. 
ties of New-York, Westchester and Putnam, may be 
estimated at 2,000,000 cords more; but adds that the 
Peat formed in marshes in the interior of those coun. 
ties is of much better quality, and far superior as an 
article of fuel. Of this kind he mentions various locali- 
tics estimated to contain 1,161,000 cords. 

It appears that Manx, though sought with care, has 
not been found in those three countics; and he con. 
cludes that it is confined to the slate and graywacke re- 
gions of that Geological District. 


* All those materials which as a mantle corer the | 


proper rock formations [in those counties} bear undoubt- 
ed evidences of having been transported by, and deposi- 
ted from water. They are found as gravel and pebble 
beds, boulders and erratic blocks, and as sand and clay 


beds in the main valleys of the streams. hey are all 
of high scientic interest ; but in the present report only | 
those of economical value will be discussed. 


price paid for moulding sand is in some places, 25 cents 
a bushel, so that a bank of it is of great value. It is 
composed of grains of quartz with some of feldspar, 
garnet, hornblende and magnetic oxide of iron. The 
water lines oblique to the strata, indicate the directions 
of the current that deposited the beds and strata of this 
material. Near our cities and large towns, where much 


this formation are of great value; and their proprietors 
realize a large amount per acre for materials that are | 
usually considered almost worthless. 

‘The Baick manufacture employs a great amount 
of industry and capital. The gross number of bricks 
made in [those three counties] may be estimated at 42,. 
900,000 per annum, with a value of $225,225.” 


We learn from the Report, that James Wood, the 
father of the present proprietors of the brick-yard at | 





| 

Tarrytown, ‘is said to have invented and patented the | 
improvement in burning bricks by the use of anthra. | 
cite. Five tons of the dust of anthracite is mized with | 
the clay for 100,000 bricks. For 450,000, which is 
the usual size of the brick kilns, 22} tons of coal are 
consumed in the bricks and 49 cords of wood in the 
arches.” 


“This method is a great improvement over the for- 
mer one, not only in expense but in savingtime. Four 
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days only are required to burn a kiln, while formerly 
fourteen to sixteen were necessary where wood alone 
was employed, and the expense is reduced about three. 
fifths. ‘The bricks being somewhat porous, permits the 
| air to penetrate to the particles of anthracite ditfused | 
| through their substance, and the heat is thus applied 
| just where it is required and without loss ; and the wood 
is necessary merely to raise the temperature of the 
bricks to such a point that the anthracite shall begin to 
| burn. 

The principle involved in this improvement has been | 
long in use in Europe; and in England their brick earth | 
is required by law to be mixed with a certain proportion | 
of the ashes of stone coal, which always contain much | 
coke or half burnt coal, and which during the burning, 
performs the same office as the dust of anthracite, and | 
makes hard burnt bricks. Many improvements have 
been made in the brick manufacture within a few years, 
and they are all in use in the brick-yards on the Hudson 
river. ‘The most important are those for grinding the 
clay, for moulding by machinery, and the one for burn. 
ing just mentioned. At Carpenter’s yard, below Pecks. 
kill, the grinding and moulding are effected by steam 
power.” 

To show the importance of the Granite trade, Prof. 
M. makes a quotation from Dr. Jackson’s Second An- 








| 
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sand is required for mortar, the sand and gravel beds of | 
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| haustible supplies of equally good quality, which can be 
|, Stone we now import from Maine, New H i 

“ Sanp is extensively used for brick making, for lime | Massachusetts and Coantcticat.” rian hea 
mortar, for casting sand, and for moulding sand. The | 


quarried, shipped, and hauled at less expense than the 


| Valuable quarries of Gneiss, Mica Slate, Quartz 
| Rock, and Talcose Slate, have also been found in that 
region. 

The Eastchester Mars.e quarry, worked by Kane & 
Morgan, yiclds from 60,000 to 70,000 cubic feet of 
marble per annum. The heavy blocks wrought into 
columns and cornices for large buildings, sell from $4 
to $5 per cubic foot—the smaller ones for $1 per foot. 

“ At the time of my visit,” says Prof. M., “ they were 
quarrying a block 150 feet long, 8 feet thick, and 7 feet 
broad. It was estimated that this block would be worth 
$20,000. The marble is transported five to six miles, 
and then shipped to New-York and other places.” 

As a contrast to the method of burning ime in the 
perpetual kilns of Dutchess county, where it is furnish. 


| ed at 61 cents a bushel, we quote from the Report as 


follows: 


“ Limestone of good quality occurs on Abr’m Miller's 
farm on Mill creck, the outlet of Crum ponds. He 
makes five kilns of lime per annum, each of 600 bush. 
els, the average price of which is 50 cents per bushel at 
the kiln. Twenty cords of wood at $3 per cord, are 
used to a kiln, and six days are required for the burn. 
ing.”—‘* Above Patterson, in Putnam county, 60 cords 
of wood are consumed in burning a kiln of 2000 bush. 
els, which sells at 50 cents a bushel.” 

Several localitics of Serpentine are described; and 
that in Brown’s quarry, 4or 5 miles from Putnam Court 
House, “is dark colored, dark green to black, and from 
compact to a coarse crystalline, like coarse grained 
hornblende rock, It is granularly foliated like common 
white marble, polishes well, and is perfectly black when 
polished. It may be obtained in large blocks for saw. 


'|ing into slabs. Blocks of many tons weight may be 


easily procured, and require no blasting or splitting be. 
fore they are put in the saw mill. The quarry seems 





} 


| 





| nual Report on the Geology of Maine: 


| ‘« Many of the Maine quarries can furnish regular di. 
' mension stones of excellent granite, on board ship, at 
| $1,12 per ton; and the expense of transportation to 
| New-York is rarely more than $2,50 per ton. Now 


‘there are but few cities where this article will not sell 





| for at least $7 per ton, which will give a profit of $3,38 
| for each ton of granite {of 14 cubic feet.]” 


| It is also mentioned that a quarry at the base of Mos. | 
| 
: spring of 1836; and that since that time more than 
$50,000 worth of granite hasbeen sold. It was ‘ most- 
ly sent to New-York, and is there used in constructing 
the Albany Exchange.” 

But within the last year quarries of granite have | 
been discovered in the Highlands, of which Prof. M. 
remarks : 


‘The materials are of the best quality, easily quar- 
ried in large blocks suitable for columns, cornices, &c., 
easily dressed, enduring as time, as the naked crags | 
themselves will testify; and several of the localities, 
which were [J] unknown to their owners, are so con- | 
venient to water transport that the blocks can be swung | 
directly on board vessels in the Hudson, by means of | 
cranes.” 

The Highland Granite Company’s Quarry, which is | 
one-fourth of a mile from the Hudson river, and inex. 
haustible, Prof. M. says, “ ought in the course of work. | 
ing to give a profit of $242,000 to the acre.” 

‘‘ It is estimated that several millions of dollars are | 


i 





annually paid out of the city of New-York, and the ‘| coal mine. 


sufficient to supply the market, not only of our own 
country, but the world, with this kind of ornamental 
marble, for a long time. It is really a beautiful mate. 
rial when polished. I have seen no other locality where 
such a material can be obtained in so large blocks, sound 
and free from seams and cracks. A marble of this kind 
was used in ancient times in some of the old Spanish 
palaces, but it is exccedingly rare in Europe. Twenty 
acres of this rock belong to Mr. Terry H. Brown.” And 
in a subsequent note Prof. M. says “ Mr, Brown sold 
his twenty acres a day or two after I had examined the 
locality, and had informed him of its value, for $10,. 
000. He had a short time before offered it for sale for 
$100.” 
“It is perhaps superfluous,” says Prof. M., ‘to 

into a detail of the numerous mining explorations in 


search of the precious metals in the Highlands; suffice 
it to say, that superstition and the mineral rod have been 





freely employed, and credulous persons have permitted 


themselves to be imposed on, and in some instances have 


. || expended their all, in explorations which any one ver- 
|| quito mountain in that state was first wrought in the | 


sed in minerals and acquainted with their associations, 
would have known from the beginning were hopelessly 
fruitless. (Common pyrites and magnetic pyrites were 
repeatedly brought to me while I was stationed at the 
U.S. Military Academy, as specimens of gold ore, sil- 
ver ore, and tin ore, by the mine hunters, or by those 
who had been imposed on; and so fully were they per- 
suaded that the mineral brought contained what they 
supposed, that no assurance without experiments would 
convince them. After examining mincral localit ies, 
where lead and tin ores had been said to have been dis. 
covered, I have seen none in lace, and have reason to 
believe that the specimens shown to me did not origi- 
nate where they were said to have been found. 

“ A piece of metallic antimony was shown to me du. 
ring the last summer, and was said to have been fuund 
in Putnam county, but it had the peculiar foliated oes 
talline texture that is er seen in that which has 
been melted, and which is different in aspect from the 
native antimony. Coal was also said to have been dis- 
covered in the primitive region of Putnam county. I 
was shown a lump of beautiful Mauch-Chunk anthra. 
cite! which had been buried by some means unknown 





Pa d this was the evidence of the reported 
wens Io it is hoped that our citizens will no longer 


“1a: ped esignin rsons into 
towns on the Hudson river, for building stone, brought } suffer themselves to — phy - ge 
from beyond the limits of the state, while we have |) mining speculations, 
| within our own boundaries and near the markets, inex- ° foundation. a 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
EDUCATION OF FARMERS.—No. 5. 
Usefal Knowledge. 

Mara. Tucxer—A lad in a district school, in writing, 
a few days since, on the uses and usefulness of different 

branches of knowledge, remarked, that ‘ the use of a 
a thing is in using it.’ This definition aided the juve- 
nile author greatly, and might possibly aid some learn. 
ed men and profound philosophers, in forming clear and 
correct ideas of the term ‘ usEFUL KNOWLEDGE,’ which is 
much oftener repeated than understood. It may be se- | 
riously questioned, whether, with many, the attention | 
devoted, and the value attached, to subjects of learning, | 
are not nearly in proportion to their uselessness. In a_ 
college course, for example, embracing the preparatory | 
studies, and occupying in the whole, from six to eight | 
or ten years, much the greatest portion of the time is de. | 
voted tothe dead languages, and the abstractions of | 
mathematics, and furnishing to many of their pupils, a 
very meagre smattering even of these. How far a know. 
ledge of the Latin and Greek languages, or of the terms 
used by the Greeks and Romans to express their ideas | 
about their heathen gods, wars, bacchanalian feasts, and 
many other subjects as little connected with the pursuits 
or duties of American citizens, may properly be consid- 
ered useful knowledge, is the question ; and whether the 
three or five years, devoted to these languages in a col- 
lege course, might not produce a greater amount of 
knowledge, more really useful, if employed upon some 
other subjects. The rights and duties of republican cit- 
izens, secured and implied by our constitution and laws, 
the reciprocal interests, and the relations existing be. | 
tween different classes of citizens, between the employ. 
er and employed, master and apprentice, farmer, mechan. 
ic and merchant, men and women, husband and wife 
parent and child; also between the different members, 
or states, of our republic, embracing all the fundamen- 
tal principles of political economy; the physical scien- 
ces, embracing the fundamental laws of chemical and | 
other branches of natural philosophy, animal and vege. | 
table physiology, especially of the human system, also 

geology, mineralogy, and botany, with a particular ap. | 
plication of the whole to agriculture and the mechanic | 
arts; and above all the relations existing between the 
creature and his Creator, and the duties arising from 
these relations, so clearly, fully, and beautifully develop. | 
ed in the volume of inspiration and from natural relig- 
ion ; a familiar, practical acquaintance with these and 
other subjects arising from them and directly connected 
with republican institutions, and the pursuits of repub- | 
lican citizens, would seem more deserving the title of | 
useful knowledge, than an acquaintance with merely | 
the terms used by those who lived two thousand years | 
ago, or with the abstract principles of mathematics, | 
with scarcely an idea of their application to any pursuit | 
of business, to morals or religion. 

If these views of the subject arc correct, and they | 
probably will not be questioned by many, I ask if farm. | 
ers, especially the more enlightened portion of them, 
do not possess at present, a greater amount of useful 
knowledge, than the graduates of our colleges? Does | 
not every enlightened farmer, found in our Jegis)atures | 
have greater influence than the mere literary man? Is || 
not his opinion more safe to be trusted ? 

Could not every practical farmer give the mere bota. 
nist, however learned he might be, much useful inform. 
ation about plants ? and still more a mere graduate of a 
college? A fact will perhaps answer that question. In 
the year 1785, the elcer and the younger Michaux, dis- 
tinguished botanists, visited this country, under the di- 
rection of the French government, for the purpose of 
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American trees, it is the only work of my acquaintance 
of much value. But that is valuable and interesting to 
every farmer, and every mechanic, and even to a gene. 
ral reader. 

But where did they obtain the materials for their 


sidents of colleges? Not a particle: and very little 
from any American botanist. Much the greatest and 
most valuable part of the materials for these very use- 
ful volumes, were obtained of this ship builder, that car. 
penter, and another cabinet maker, or some other me- 
chanic, and a large portion from farmers. 


On many, probably most other subjects of Natural | 
history, no less than botany, the farmer evidently has a | 





|| young farmers, who are under the impression that they 


_ the subject, as ‘ Murphy’ from experience must be. 





studying American vegetables, especially our forest 
trees. They were continued on their errand 11 years, 
when they returned to France and published three large 
octavo volumes on‘ American Forest Trees ;’ which is by 





a's ; 
the way the most sensible work within my knowledge |! was fully in consonance with the theory advanced. The |! tion the nature of the plant, the manner in which the 


and respecting |! fact that the potatoe shoots from the main stem, above || tubers are formed, the quality of his soil, ite friability, 


respecting the vegetable kingdom ; 


| 


;more familiar and a more extensive knowledge, than 
! 


|| professed scholars, many of whom are proverbially ig- 


norant of almost every thing that relates to common bu- 
siness, or to those pursuits which give support, energy, 
and prosperity to society. Every one has heard of the 
very learned man, who took up his beans and set them 
out the other end up, because they had come up the 
wrong end first ; which was actually a fact, with thou. 
sand of others, proving no less strikingly the ignorance 
of learned men. 


To me it would afford some satisfaction to hear it ex. 


plained, why a knowledge of the best mode of hoeing a 
field of corn or potatoes, or of feeding a horse or cow, 


fattening an ox, a sheep or a pig, of the plants and ma. | 
nures most appropriate for different soils and situations, | 
and thousands of other things, of which the scholar is | 


entirely ignorant, is not equally entitled to the appella- 
tion of useful knowledge, as an acquaintance with the 
inflections of a Greek verb, or the various dialects spo. 
ken in the different Grecian Republics, two or three 
thousand years ago. 


I have no wish to speak disparagingly of Grecian or 
Roman literature, or of knowledge of any kind; I only 


wish to have things called by their right names, and to | 


have every kind of knowledge, and every class of the 


community, pass for what they are worth. The prac. 


tice of throwing a science, or any kind of knowledge, | 


in the back ground, because it furnishes us with our 


bread, or of calling men ignorant, because they do not | 
know a great many useless things, appears to me to be | 
| equally at variance with republicanism, Christianity 


and common sense. It is to this abuse of things that I 
tvish to invite the attention of farmers, and erpecially of 


must leave their farms to acquire an education, or to | 


hold respectable statious in society. 

The subject admits, and almost requires being pre- 
sented in many other points of view, and clucidated, by 
other illustrations ; but 1 must leave it for the present, 
with the question: which have the greatest amount of | 
useful knowledge, farmers or professed scholars? If | 
any should think the latter, I have only to add, they | 
differ from me in opinion. With the high esteem of 

Your friend, J. Housroox. 


' 





HILLING POTATOES, 
Mr. Tccxrr:—I am pleased to perceive that my pa. | 
per in a late Farmer on the hilling of plants, has drawn 
0 it a correspondent, as well calculated to throw light on | 
As- 
I am not particularly wedded to any opinions, on this 
topic, any‘farther than they are consistent with facts and | 
experience, if you will allow me a little space now, I | 
shall not probably find it necessary to recur to the sub. | 
ject hercaftcr. Murphy is pleased to consider my ideas 
on the subject of not hilling ¢ correct and rational,’ 


but my opinions on the treatment of potatoes ‘ very crro. 


neous.’ I had supposed that my ideas of the culture of 


the potatoe as foundea on the physiological structure of 


the plant, and the position and growth of the tubers | 


themselves, could not be very irrational ; especially as 
my experience, and that of many of our best farmers 


work? Was it from the graduates or professors or pre. | 


THRE GENESEE FARMER 


the roots, as proved by the experiments of De Candolle 
and confirmed by the observation of every farmer, is 
sufficient to show that my idea of the quantity of earth 
required is not irrational or incorrect, Indeed, Murphy 
states that he is in favor of a good supply of earth; he 
preferring to have the potatocs planted so deep, ‘ six or 
| eight inches, as to require no earthing, while I, in com. 
pliance with my experience and common usage, would 
prefer shallower planting, and earthing afterwards. 
That there are some soils on which potatoes might be 
planted in all seasons, eight inches deep without danger 
|| of their rotting, is admitted, but it is believed there are 
many others where planting to that depth in ordinary 
|| Seasons, would be fatal tothe crop. On soils inclining 
|j to be wet, deep planting in the low temperature of early 
|| spring would not do, and soils that are tolerably moist 
| are in our country the best for the potatoe ; such mois. 
|| ture being a substitute for the lower temperature and 
| more frequent rains of the West of England and Ireland, 
| the best potatoe countries in the world. 

To show that earthing potatoes is not considered by 
others in the same light as by Murphy, we shall adduce 
an, example or two from the best authorities. In the 
Farmers Register a writer says :— 











** But whatever plan we may adopt, a knowledge of 
the nature of the tuber, and the manner of its growth, 
would suggest that it should be kept sufficiently moist, 
should be protected from the light and intense heat of 
the sun, that the earth around it should be kept loose, 
that the lower part of the stulk should be covered under, 
after it has grown to some considerable height, and that 
| the manure which is intended to assist the growth of 
| the plant, should be placed around the true roots, and 
| not the tubers, as these last like the other parts of the 
|| plant, derive their nourishment mainly through the true 
|| roots.” 


|| ‘Three or four inches of earth at the time of planting 
|| is by this writer considered sufficient; the principal 
|| amount of earth to be applied afterwards. 
In the May No. of the London Farmer’s Magazine is 
| a valuable article on the culture of the potatoe, evident- 
‘| ly by a person of much experience in growing the root. 
After giving directions about preparing the earth and 
the planting, (the seed to be deposited in drills four inch. 
es decp) the writer proceeds :— 

‘* So soon as the potatoes are fairly brairded, the scuf- 
|| fling plough (or cultivator) is passed along between the 
drills, which destroys all the weeds within its reach; 


and in stiff loams small ploughs are used which go deep. 
er into the soil, and raise more mould than the scufile. 


| 
' 


} 





| 


'' The hoers follow and loosen and pulverize the earth 


| around the sets as much as possible. The scufflin 
ploughs continue working during the whole season, an 


d 


‘| when the weeds are all completely killed, and when the 


tops are nearly closing on the drills so as to prevent fu- 
ture horse hocing, one or two deep earthings are given 
to the plants with the double mould board plough, and if 
any large weeds appear, they are afterwards pulled by 
hand.” 


This farmer would not seem to be afraid of applying 
earth, or of stirring it about the plants, lest the forming 


‘| tubers should be disturbed; but though I would agree 
'| with him, that decided advantages arise to all plants 
| from having the earth around frequently exposed to at. 
'| mospheric influence by stirring, I should doubt the pro- 


priety of seriously infringing on the action of their roots 
at an advanced period of their growth. 

Gen. Barnum of Vermont, one of the most successful 
potatoe growers in this, or any other country, plants his 


| potatoes to the ‘ depth of three and a halt or four inches,’ 


stirring the surface earth around the plants, as often as 
necessary, and giving them a hilling once, and but once, 
in the scason. His mode of doing this is peculiar. In- 
| stead of taking the earth from between the rows for 
this purpose, he brings on in a lorse cart or wagon, light 
‘rich earth, at the proper time, and passing along the 
| rows, deposits a shovel full on each hill, the hoe follow- 
| ing and regulating the surface and the plants. 

The potatoe is such an important root, that the best 





| method of cultivating it is an object of great interest ; 
‘and in doing this the farmer must take into considera- 
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moisture, richness, &c. as it appears to me that, while 
in a loose, dry and permeable soil, planting to the depth 
of eight inches as practiced by Murphy might be advi- 
sable, and the plants require no hilling, as penetrable 
earth must be always at hand, there are others, where 
such a depth would be fatal, and where artificial means, 
such as hilling, must be resorted to, to furnish what is in- 
dispensable, a supply of light penctrable earth. 
PLANTER. 








Beef and the Butchers. 
Mr. Tucker—I have read with some amusing re- | 
flections, the pending controversy between the butchers | 
and drovers. Whether the former will be able, in their | 
sudden devotion to the public interest, to infuse such a 
spirit into the intelligent communities that inhabit our | 
large cities, as to make them, in the plenitude of pat- | 
riotic fervor, abstain from the use of beef, is an inquiry | 
worthy of a farmer’s attention, in the present state of | 
the stock market; and if they do succeed in dictating | 
to those communities how much beef they shall eat, and | 


what other provisions they shall consume, the fact will 

at least be worth recording, as furnishing a new lesson 
e.° i 

in our knowledge of political economy. 


The price of an article is the balance of wants, an 
the market is the place where that balance is adjusted ; | 
the market will be furnished with a supply whenever | 
the consumption of the country measures the wants of | 
the people, and of course the supply and the value will 
be mutually dependant upon each other. By the wants 
of the people is meant, not merely the desire, but also 





the ability to purchase, and includes any advantages 
that arise from increased wealth and luxury; henve 
forestalling, if it really existed, as the butchers alledge, 
must be a mere temporary inconvcnience that can only 


{ 
| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
; 


exist for a very limited period; that will eventually be 


regulated by the supply and the demand ; and is an evil || ver can exist; and we admit the truth of this position, 
| in the nature of thiags, it cannot exist for any consider. 


that every intelligent statesman will view with indul-. 
gence, as it prevents those calamities that are well 
known in other countries under the name ef famine. 
Would any body make an outery against a few mer. | 
chants, who should purchase all the goods in the cities | 


i 
j 


with a view of obtaining an enhanced price from con. 
sumers? Such merchants might be considered idiots, 
but nobody would think them amenable to public cen. 
sure; they would soon run their course ; would greatly 
benefit those from whom they purchased; and if they 
did not place their goods in the market at the market 


price, would find competitors who would compel them 














to do so, or make the goods rot on their hands. 

These remarks are as applicable to beef, as they are 
to any other prodnction that results from the combined 
energies of nature with labor and capital. Nature is 
tle same as she ever was, but her operations are some- 
times manifested in the shape of drouths, at one sea- 
son; unusually heavy rains at another; severe winters 
in many parts of the world; and short crops in others. 
Capital and labor have greatly increased in this coun. 
try, but have been diverted from their accustomed chan. 
nels, and especially from agriculture; vast public im. 
proveinents have been undertaken, and are progress. 
ing; vast emigrations have taken place into the coun. 
try, and from agricultural districts; vast speculations 
have been absorbing the attention of men; thousands 
of the productive classes have been changing their pur- 
suits, and the unproductive numbers have been greatly 
multiplied ; and if the legislature persist in promoting 
the elevation of the latter by endowing colleges, uni- 
Versities, and granting them charters and immunities, 
from the money that is paid by the farmer; if they will 
persist in making the farmer pay taxes, direct and indi- 
rect, for the advancement of the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the divine, the doctor, the lawyer, and all the 
other unproductive classes, they must expect diminish- 
ed crops, enhanced prices, inportations of bread, and | 
at last famine: if men will not listen to reason, they 
must expect her to rap them on the knuckles; she is a | 
‘chool mistress that will be attended to. | 





But the butchers insist that the only cause for the | 


remedy the evil, insist upon excluding the beef that the | 
latter bring, from the market, unless tl.ey comply with | 
the disinterested offers of the butchers. Not satisfied 
with the exercise of their undoubted right to decline 
purchasing, they call upon the community also to de- 
cline purchasing and eating beef, in order to support 
them in forcing upon the drovers what they call a fair 


| fix the labor of supplying the market upo 
rise of beef, is the monopolizing of the drovers; and to || It would be the same thing, 


| 
| 





price, but which the latter say is not a remunerating 
price. Whether keeping so large a quantity out of the 
market is calculated to diminish the market price, we 
shall leave to the decision of those who purchase; that 
the butchers have no right to invoke the aid of the com. 
munity for the accomplishment of their purposes, is casi. 
ly demonstrated. ‘They present us with the fact, that 
an organized combination of numerous wealthy and in- 
fluential individuals exists, to impose upon others a 
maximum and compulsory price for beef, which it is 
plainly their interest to buy cheap and sell dear, and 
they have exactly the same right to fix a minimum price 
upon the purchasers. If the community assists them 
in this scheme, we may rationally expect them to com- 
bine with the drovers, and impose a minimum price upon 
the public, and a maximum price upon the farmer. 

The whole system differs little, except in the absence 
of all legislative sanction, from the absurd and obsolete 
system of affixing, by legislative enactments, and assize 
of bread, a price for flour, and other productions of la- 
bor and capital; which are now discarded as having a 
tendency to discourage industry, prevent competition, 
and diminish production. The act of the butchers 
might indeed be palliated, though it could never be jus- 
tified by an antecedent combination of the drovers; but 
the latter deny all such combination ; they deny the pos. 





sibility of any such monopoly existing; they say it ne. 


able time. The same remark appiies to the butchers; 
'the combination into which they have entered cannot 
| continue ; if it does, it will only rank among the un. 
wise, oppressive systems of antiquity; and will una. 
voidably terminate in some other classes taking their 
places in the market. 

It must be self-evident to every man of common sense, 
that the drovers are merely exercising the right of every 
other individual, to demand what he pleases for the com- 
modity in which he deals; he forces no one to purchase 
who docs not wish to. 


Consumers are called upon by the butchers, to assist 
thei in “inducing farmers to bring their stock to mar. 
ket themselves.” I: may safely be assumed, that far. 
mers will do this when it is made their interest; in the 
mean time, however, it is assisting to destroy a very 
convenient medium of transacting our cattle business. 
We should be arrant blockheads to leave our crops un- 
yathered, our ficlds uncultivated, our homes and our 
farms neglected, for the sake of ministering to the cu- 
pidity of those who are laboring to reduce the price of 
our stock; and with the notice given us beforehand, that 
we shall be met by a combination of wealthy, deter- 
mined venders of the same article, whose avowed ob- 
ject is to force upon us a maximum price that furnishes 
them with an enormous profit, or at least whatever pro. 
fit they may choose to make out of us. Let them cal! 
upon us at our own homes, instead of their homes, and 
we shall then be able to appreciate their disinterested 
regard for the public interest, That droving is a useful! 
as well as a pro‘itable business, no one acquainted with 
it, is likely to deny; that, like all other business, it is 
one of the results of that ‘ivision of labor which has 
had so great and salutary an influence upon the welfare 
of society, is equally plain; and no man, we apprehend, 
who regards the progress of hu nan improvement, would 
wish to see it destroyed. It is equally convenient to 
both butcher and farmer. That it originated with the 
farmer, is most probable. They think now that it in- 


aS 





n the farmer. 
if the drovers should call 
upon the public to assist them in dispeusing with the 
butchers, in order that they might exclusively reap the 
now divided profits. Either of them take good care to 
ask as much as they can get; and the fall of prices 
must at last be borne by the producer, the farmer. It 
cannot, however, be a permanent loss; because, if beef 
is not eaten, something else must be ; and the effect of 
this abstinence will only increase the demand, the price, 
and eventually the supply of other provisions. It is 
not, however, pretended that we farmers make very 
magnificent profits; but the loss to the community is, 
that it interferes and stops up the channels in which 
capital and productive industry run, and changing it 
frequently from ils course always ruins some. 

The only remedy for the evil, is an increased produc. 
tion of the article; it is in vain for butchers to attempt 
to regulate it; let the legislature encourage agriculture 
as it has the learned professions ; let farming, which has 
so long been a losing business, be made profitable, and 
particularly that branch of it called cattle husbandry ; 
let farmers increase their root crops and feed their cat- 
tle, at least, as much as other products are diminished ; 
let them realize the same profits from raising beef, that 
cotton planicrs, sugar planters, and rice and grain grow. 
ers obtain for their products; Ict them find out that the 
advantages are equal to cther branches of industry, and 
at least cqual to the speculating, money making busi. 
ness of banking and loaning money upon ruinous con- 
tracts, and my word for it, we shall not need the aid of 
those antiquated remedies, that the good sense of the 


country has long since exploded. HoikuaM. 





Uses of Rye Strawe-Inquiry. 

Mr. Tucker—L:udon, in his excellent “« Encyclope- 
dia of Agriculture,” § 5075, speaking of rye, says: “The 
straw is used forthe same purposes as that of wheat, ex- 
cept that it is useless as a fodder.” This exception is a ve. 
ry important one, and if true would affect the extent to 
which rye would be cultivated. Will some of your 
correspondents state whether they have tried the use of 
rye straw asa fodder, and whether the result coufirmed 
Loudon’s statement? I. 


A. 




















terferes with their own high profits, and they want to 


Limber for Fencing. 

Mr. Epitor :—As it is a time light isexpanding, and 
farmers are becoming more free to communicate their 
several stocks of knowledge and experience, and you 
have interested yourself so much to collect information 
and arrange it in such a manner, that it may be compa. 
red to a great reservoir, or public storehouse, to which 
we can resort for almost any important information 
which is nccessary to our concerns, I cast in my mite, 
which is relative to the choice of trees for culture.— 
This country is much Jacking in dufable timber for fen. 
ces, &c., yet the yellow locust and native mulberry arc 
easily propagated, and almost incorruptible to last as 
fence posts ; having been taken up for examination upon 
Long Island, aiter having becu used fifty ycars as gate 
posts, and tlien were found to be sound enough, to all 
appearance, to last fifty years more. My informant I 
think told me the truth, as I suppose he is a man to be 
believed. Mr. Samuel Wiman, in this town, informed 
me about two months since, he had a native mulberry 
bar post, which had stood thirty years; that it was still 
strong in the ground, though the holcs for the bars to 
run in were worn out, which spoiled the post. The yel- 


‘low locust and native mulberry are of'so rapid a growth, 


if they are cultivate! with care, that though a fence 
were built of basswood, I think by the time a new one 
would be necessary, the timber would be grown to suf. 
ficient size to make posts to board to, ona good soi]. T 


measure my ground, aud set my locust trees fourteen 
fect apart, in order to have them for posts as they grow. 
If my brother farme s will follow the preceding method, 
instead of any other method, or kind of trees, I have 
seen described, I think that as much good would result 
from the operation as from hedges twice told, or any 
other operation of a like amount of eost and Jabor. 

H. Suey. 
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Nemarks oa the Stady of Meteorology. 

Ma. Tecxer—This subject is again brought before 
the readers of the Farmer, from the opinion that it is ul. 
timately to become highly important to the communi. 
ty in general and especially the agricultural portion of 
it. And indeed the case can hardly be otherwise, if 
that be true which it is chiefly the object of these pa- 
pers to prove, viz: that by the study and comparison of 
wccurate and numerous observations of atmospherical 
changes, the method may be deduced of predicting 
those changes with certainty and accuracy. It is deem- 
ed unnecessary to enter into a detailed account of the 
importance of such knowledge to the farmer. He need 


not be told that it would be important to him in hay- 


making or in harvest, to know what kind of weather | 
he would have on the nest day, even if this knowledge 
should extend no farther than the bare fact of whether 
there would be rain or not: of how much importance 


then, would it be to him to know fora week ora month 
beforehand, every important particular of the clouds, 


wind, rain, &e., which would take place during that 
period ? By this means, not having those unforeseen 


changes of weather toc yntend with, which so often de. 
feat the farmer’s expectations, and injure or destroy his 
labors, he would be enabled to lay out his work so that | 
jt could vc performed to much greater advantage than 
is now possible. He could know the most suitable time 
for cutting his hay and grain soasto get them housed 
or stacked without injury; the proper days for sowing, 
plaating, and transplanting, so as to give the seeds or 
plants the best opportanity of growing ; and in short, the 


times proper to be chosen for performing the numerous 


| 


and varicd operations of agriculture to the best advan. 
tars. It appears needless to enforce the poiat of the 


utility of the study, farthor; the enquiry so ofteu re. 


peaicd, of ** what kind of weather do you think we shall \ the absence of that which causes the apparent 

have,” stiows the desire which is felt for, and the im. | 

portance which wou!d be attached to, this knowledge. || viz: in the greater or more observable operations, being 
The importance of the knowledge, with which this | less in degree, of more numerous, or both, in proportion 

stuly proposes to furnisa the farmer is therefore offered ‘| to the lesser or less observable ones, than is the case in 


as an apology for occupying a portion of these columns the motions of those bo ics ; or, in other words, that the 


with some of the gr 


opinion that suc. knowledge is attainable. 


mctcorology to the other branches of the knowledge of | pal causes, with others, (however complicated,) so small 


nature, usu2lly termed natural sciences, all of which 


treat of phenomena that are the results of the operation 


of natural laws. Now all natural laws have their foun. 
dation in the inhercnt properties of matter ; consequent- 


ly, like those properties are unchangeable, and in the | pose the motions of the heavenly bodies altered to this 


same circumstances always produce the same result. | 
Aad it is uadeniable that atmospherical phenomena, 


however confused and uncertain they seem, are the re. || quickness; the sun's annual, and the moon's monthly 
sults of the operation of the same laws. There must be, | inequalities, and the moon’s monthly accelerations and 


therefore, in these, the same kind of certainty which 
characterizes otlicr natural phenomena, and is requisite 
to render them the objects of successful scientific re. 


search; and as great practical progress has been made | those of the moon’s nodes and apsides are in reality; 


in several of these sciences, (diTering in each accord. 


ing to length of time that they have been objects of | these motions and proportions, in accordance with the 


study, and the ardor with which they have been studi. 
ed,) is it not rzasouable to conclude, therefore, that si. 


milar progress may be made in meteorology by adopt. || ed, even in asmall degree, with the principles of astron. 


THE 


discovered by casual observation, and those few so much 
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exceed the rest in degree, or in other words are so much 
more rapid or observable, that many, and probably most 
of the latter were not discovered for a long time after 
the fermer had been in common use for measuring time. 
The greater motions just alluded to, are the apparent 
diurnal motion of the sun, the moon's period from 
change to change, and the apparent annual motion of 
the fixed stars, all of which are so nearly equable and 
equal in their respective different periods, that the vari. 
ation from equality could not fora while be discovered ; 
but when the utility of the subject in the determination 





of the seasons, and the mre exact measurement of con- 
siderable periods of time, came to be better appreciated, 
more exact attention would, as a matter of course, be 
paid to these motions, and thus these minute variations, 
from what were at first supposed to be the true motions, 
be discovered ; but when such important knowledge had 





‘| small variations, (for these lesser motions differ so much 


| to deter them from the investigation of a subject which 
'| had such important uses to them. Now in atmospher- 
| ical phenomena no such apparent simplicity exists ; but 
i the idea naturally formed of them, is that of a confused 


|| snecession of changes, almost without order or regular. 
| ity, and subject to no invariable rule whatever, although 
‘| as before stated, it must be evident that they are subject 
I to natural laws as well as other natural phenome. 
,na. But in what then docs this apparent complex. 


|| ity consist ? 


grounds on which I have founded my |! causes which operate to produce the variable phenome. 


(| na of the atmosphere have a more equal effect in that 
One of the principal grounds then, is the similarity of || prodaction. 


| retardations, as she approaches to, or recedes from the 
_ sun, be greatly increased; the motion of the equinoxes 


ing means similar to those employed in them? [fav. | 


ing said thus much upon the analogy between this and | Suffice it to say that these motions would have had 


the oiher natural sciences, I shall endeavor to point out 


in a few instances, the causes which have operated to 


produce such great advances in them, while meteorolo- 


gy, (above shown to be similar in its nature,) has been _ Vances in astronomy, it is doubtful, under these cireum. 


so much neglected. In the first place, then, taking the 
scicnce of Astronomy as one of those instances, the 
great simplicity, which on slight observation appears to 


exist in the motions of the heavenly bodies, seems to | 


be one of the principal causes which tended to its ad. 
vancement. For though the apparent motions of the 


sun, moon, and fixed stars, (not to speak of the planets,) || these instance: s, 


are in reality, excecdingly complicated as well as nu. | Iaent are very different from that which has been brought 
merous, yet there are but few of them which can be || forward as having caused the advancement of astrono. 


| notion of them, so great would have been the discour- 


been attained ,as that of the length of the day, of the 
month, and of the year, the periods of the apparent mo. 
tions of the sun, moon, and fixed stars above alluded to, 
mankind would not suffer the discovery of one of these 


both in kind and degree, that one or more might be dis. 
covered, and the existence of others not be suspected.) 


In answer, I co ccive it consists in 


| ° * ° 
| sitnplicity of the motions of the heavenly 


. 
« 


bodice, 


For it is evident that a few simple princi. 


as not to be easily noticed, produce a less complicated 
appearance, than where there are a great variety of 
causes which are so nearly equal that cach has a per. 
ceptible effect. To render this somewhat plainer, sup. 
supposed principle of the atmospherical phenomena. 
Let the sun’s apparent diurnal motion be diminished in 


and of the earth's apsides be as great or greater than 
| and all other motions be as they are, or correspond with 


known laws of the celestial motions. The effect of these 


supposed changes must be obvious to any one acquaint. 
omy; it is therefore unnecessary to go into particulars. 


} A 

, such a complicated appearance, that, for ages after 

_mankind began to use the celestial phenomena, in the 
measurement of time, and had made considerable ad. 


| stances, whether they would have possessed any correet 


| agement presented to investigation, yet it is plain that 
they would not, in reality, have been more complex or 
difficult to investigate. 
| : ° 
Again, taking the science of Chemistry as another of 
the causes which led to its advance. 





a 


my. Itowes its origia as a science to that fanatical 
and avarice-smitten pursuit of impossibilities called al. 
chemy. For in the various and multiplied, and often 
laborious processes performed in the hope of discover. 
ing a method of transmuting the baser metals into gold, 
many curious chemical phenomena were doubtless often 
observed, which gradually began to attract the attention 
of observing men, and as the pursuit of those things 
which the alchemists had in view beeame hopeless or 
perhaps out of fashion, more rational attention began 
to be paid to those appearances, which was followed by 
an investigation of their causes, and the circumstances 
necessary to their production. Besides which, the phe. 
nomena which chemistry investigates, may be produced 
(in experiments,) at pleasure by human agency, which 
renders the subject less tedious of investigation than 
, when it is necessary to wait nature’s time to obtain the 
| requisite variety of circumstances, which is perhaps a 
principal cause why this science has made such rapid 
advances compared with astronomy, for it is certainly 
as complex in its nature. And but for this cause, and 
the circumstance of a spirited enquiry having been 
awakened in it by the accidental discoveries of the al. 
chemists, it is probable we should have lad no greater 
knowledge of chemistry than of meteorology, for the 


phenomena appear about equally complicated oncasv, 
al observation. 


Thus it may be seen in both these instances, (and the 
great length of this article already does not allow me to 
particularize any others,) that the advancement of the 
sciences mentioned is owing to cruses not at all essen. 
tial to the possibility of their improvement, or in other 
words there would have been no insurmountable physi. 
cal barrier to the increase of our knowledge of these 
phenomena, even had not these causes existed; hence 
the inference is drawn, that the deficiency of our know. 

ledge of atmospheric changes is not owing to any thing 
|} in them which renders them incapable, or even particu. 
larly difficult of investigation; but because that atten. 
tion has not been paid to them which is requisite, and 
| which many other sciences have received. 


In the improvement of the natural sciences, the 





| means succesfully employed have been to collect a great 
| variety of cases, so as to include, if practicable, every 
circumstance which could have any bearing upon, or 
connection with, the object in view, and then by com. 
paring those cases with cach other, the circumstances 
necessary to, and, in some cases, the laws which govern, 
the production of the various phenomena have been dis. 

covered; and these remarks respecting the mode of in. 
| vestigating natural phenomena, apply to all the naturé] 
sciences, in which any considerable progress has been 
made, with certain modifications depending on the ¢i- 


| verse nature of the scicnces. Now as the collection of 


a variety of facts or cases in the first step in this im- 
provement, and, as shown above, atmospherical varice 
ties are similar to other natural phenomena, and want 
nothing for the attainment of a knowledge of them, but 
the attention which other natural phenomena have te- 
ceived, it is inferred, that in the attainment of this know- 
ledge, the first subject of attention should be the collec- 
tion of every fact and circumstance connected with, of 
that can have any influence upon, the weather, such 33 
the appearances, motions, and variations of the clouds, 
wind, temperature, pressure, moisture, electricity, auro- 
ras, coronas, rain, dew, fog &c., and then subse- 
quently, or when a sufficient variety of cases am 
collected, it may be determined by examining and 
comparing them, under what circumstances differ 
ent changes of weather are produced, and what effect 
the different modifications of the circumstances have 
upon succeeding changes, and thence might be dis- 
covered the fundamental laws which govern these chan- 
ges, just as astronomers have, from their observations 
demonstrated the universal operation of laws ot gravita- 
tion, and chemists, (to nearly the same certainty,) the 
law of definite proportions. 














Such in substance is the method proposed for the 1, 
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provement of this science, in my former paper* on this 
subject, and which, for the reasons advanced in this pa. 
per, I feel persuaded, will, if followed, bring our know- 
ledge of this part of nature's operations to great perfec. 
tion, and be of extensive benefit to that class which con- 
stitutes the most nuincrous and important part of the 
commmiunity. B. 8. 


Montgomery Co. Pa., July, 1839. 





Insects on Fruit Trees—Inquiry. 

Mr. Tucker—Not long since, I noticed on some of 
my fruit trees, some insects somewhat resembling lice. 
I did not pay much attention to them, thinking they 
could not do much injury if {let them remain. But I 
found that they were going to injure my trees, if not 
remedied soon. I asked some of my brother farmers 
respecting these insects, but they were as ignorant as 
myself. Therefore I concluded I would send the above 
inquiries to you, and have some of your correspondents 
inform me of a sure remedy, that will destroy the in. 
eects, which are so prevalent at the present time upon 
our fruit trees, and oblige your friend, &c. w.s. 7. 


South Venice, N. Y. June 6, 1839. 





Plaster. 

Mr. Tucker—Wiill you or some of the readers of the 
Farmer, please to tell us through the Farmer, how 
Piaster is generally supposed to exert its greatest influ. 
ence. Sore in planting, put it in the hill with the seed ; 
of course under ground, others, on the ground about the 
plants. Others again say that, thrown on the Icaves, 
it benefits the ciop by attracting moisture or otherwise. 
Again, I should like to know, whether it is of any use 
in wet weather. I had resolved to make my own ob. 
servations on that subject, but circumstances so far have 
prevented my arriving at any conclusion. D. L. w. 





Berkshire Ilogs. 
Lexington, Ky., June 29th, 1839. 
Ma. Tucxer:—I have been to Mercer County, and 
have carefully examined the Berkshire hogs spoken of 
in the Franklin Farmer of the 22d of June, which were 
purchased by Mr. Grimes. I think them the best hogs 





lever saw. They are finely formed, and remarkably 


sprightly. We should be glad to see Mr. Allen’s letter 
published in your paper, especially if you are of my 
opinion as to their travelling qualities. The Franklin 
Farmer speaks well of them, but says they are bad tra- 
This is an error which we would be pleased to 
see corrected, Respectfully Yours, 
A Susscriner. 

ir We publish Mr. Allen's letter, which we find in 
the New York ‘* Whip” with pleasure; and would pub. 
lish Mr. Grimes’s resolutions, referred to by the writer 
of the above note, could we find the number of the 
Franklin Farmer which contains them. 


Improving Hogs and Cattle 

We are glad to find that the number of Berkshire 
hogs introduced into Kentucky is increasing. We have 
tried them, and think very highly of them. For travel. 
lers they are not well adapted; but for family pork, or 
for slaughtering in the neighborhood of navigable 
streams, we should hesitate long before giving the pre- 
ference to any other breed. But the qualities of this 
breed are now so well known, that we need not recom. | 
mend it. We have just received the subjoined letter 
from Mr. Allen, a distinguished breeder of New York, 
anda spirited friend of improved agriculture, whose 
communications we have read in other papers with great 
satisfaction. We are much obliged to him for his pro. 
mise to furnish us a paper on the important subject of 
breeding eattle and hogs; and we may be permitted al- 
80 to add that, in our opinion, he has chosen exactly the 
most appropriate medium for conveying his opinions on 
that class of subjects. We shall see, however, whether 
his opihions vary from those of our most intelligent 
breeders; and, at all events, we anticipate a valuable 
Paper. It is true there are too nany in Kentucky breed- 
ing for mere size, without reference to justness of form 
and valuableness of qualities ; too many seeking great 
Weight, with little care whether that weight is to be 
found in head, neck and horns, or in roast and steak ; 
and too many overlooking, or rather preventing, by in- 


vellers. 
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property; but these classes of breeders are neither the 
most intelligent nor the most successful, though possi. 
bly the most numerous. 


Buffalo, 27th May, 1839. 


To tue Epiror or tue Frankuin Farmer :—Sir— 
Mr. Robert A. Grimes, of Mercer county, Kentucky, 
has made a purchase of some of my Berkshires. They 
are very promising, and I invite public atteation to 
them. Their parents are of the largest size, and, with 
great weight unite fineness of point, with excellent thrift, 
a unison of qualities that our celebrated breeders arc 
striving to attain, and that constitute the perfect hog. 
I trust Mr. Grimes will meet with that patronage amgng 


its. Ifthe improved race of hogs were generally culti- 


ally to its agricultural wealth in the article of pork alone, 
and on the same amount of food that is now wasted on 
animals that can never fatten, and I might almost add, 
or thrive. I expect to send on some of my improved 
Chinas in July, having now several orders for them. I 
much regret that my early pigs had all been sold pre. 
vious to Mr. Grimes’ arrival here, and I have none now, 
unfortunately, of sufficient age tobe weaned. Asa 
race to be cultivated alone, they would not suit the west 


cross with ** alligators” and ‘land shads,” they are un- 
rivalled. In the third generation one can thus get a 
beautiful race, large, thrifty, and of delicate meat—we 
call beautifully marbled—that is, an almost regular in. 


cation at my earliest leisure, stating my ideas in full as 


altogether coincide with the genera! ideas of the west, 


fatten, or the race that has size alone to reccommend 
it, is absolutely valueless. 


Very respectfully, A. B. ALLEN. 








Oxen. 
Our southern readers, who have never been in N@w 


are there employed, as a substitute for the costly, short 
lived and expensive horse. We can commend nothing 
to their attention which we deem more worthy of regard, 
than the saving which might be achieved in this branch 
of their business. If oxen may be used so extensively 
in a country where economy is so much better under. 
stood, and where the man machine that follows the 
plough is so much more expensive than in the slave 
holding states, why may we not adopt a practice which 
cominon sense seems to suggest, and which experience 
has sanctioned? The reason is, want of enterprise to 


word, prejudice and that indolence of mind which for. 
bids the labor of investigation. If farmers and planters 
would take more pains to improve the breed of their 
cattle—to push them in their growth when they are 
young, and thus give them good size—and then see that 
their steers are carefully and humanely broken, and 


the horses now in use might be substituted by the pa- 
tient, faithful, cheaply geared and ever-ready ox, whose 
humble destiny is to work all his life, and, (the reverse 
of the horse,) to be worth more when dead, than when 
alive. A great deal of the ploughing might be done by 
oxen, especially in heavy sward and stumpy land. But 
our purpose was to introduce the following from the 
Boston Cultivator: 


Oxen.—They should never be driven so hard as to ac- 
quire a habit of running out the tongue to cool it. We 
sometimes sce oxen moving so slow in the field that we 
can scarce tell which way they move. 
driving is wrong—let them travel at least two miles in 
an hour and stop occasionally for breath. In this way 


the ox is often reproached, and there is no difficulty, 
with proper management, in keeping him to this pace 
of two miles to the hour. The driver should never let 
his whip become too familiar with his team. If he suf 
fers it to rest on his cattle’s backs it is very likely to 
lose its charm, and a parent might as well give his rod 
to his child to play with, 

Much whipping is wholly unnecessary, and rather | 
serve to make cattle lazy. Whenthe whip is used let | 
it be seriously felt. But let it not be felt unless when | 
the cattle need correction. 

At our cattle.shows it is now no uncommon feat for | 
the ploughman to drive his own team of one yoke and | 
turn over green-sward that once required three. 

As to the comparative value of oxen and horses. On 
rough land oxen are best on the plough—on large plains 
free from rocks, horses, will perform the most labor. 


j 











judicious management, the development of the milking 
* See Gen. Far. vol. 8, p. 144. 





| Horses are falways best on the harrow that works bet- 


_ 


his neighbors that his spirited enterprise so justly mer. | 


vated throughout the west, it would add millions annu- | 


as they are too fat and short-legged for driving, but to || 


termixture of fat and lean, from the ribs thick up to the | 
rind. But time presses, and I cannot now enlarge. It | 
is my intention, however, to give you a paper for publi. | 


to cattle and hog breeding, and in my opinions T cannot | 


considering size every thing ; there must be firmness of | 
point, a general adaptedness of part, and aptitude to || 


England, have little idea of the extent to which oxen | 


make, and perseverence to persist, in the trial. In a | 


taught to walk fast in the beginning, at least half of | 


This mode of || 


we prevent their acquiring that slow pace with which | 











ter when in more rapid motion than when drawn by ox. 
en. Horses will labor ten hours in a day in spring 
when oxen should work bat eight. For hauling wood 
in winter, oxen are always to he preferred. They go 
better among stumps and will generally start a sled 
sticking in the snow better than horses of twice their 
weigut, 

Farmers in this part of the country want both the 
horse and the ox. The farmer of fifiy or sixty acres 
may do all his furm work with a yoke of oxen and ono 
aur oo beg vii pone have a uscful servant to go 

|| to meeting, to mill, and to market, as oecasi anire 
|The expense of harness for oxen is peer pris. aan 
with that of horses. ‘Two oxen draw by one chain— 

is far less ex. 
pensive than a double, leather, horse-liarness, 

When one horse o ly is harnessed with oxen the gear 
is siinple and cheap -and a vast amount of labor is per. 
formed by a good yoke of oxen anda horse. When 
gravel or manure is to be removed these may form two 
tcams‘and the hands employed may be kept constantly 

_ busy in filling the alternate carts. 

| Fer teaming on the road, horses are to be preferred, 
as they travel fasicr, and will work more hours.—Amer. 

ican Farmer. 


|| two horses by four; and a wooden yoke 





A DURHAM COW. 
The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette gives the following 
| account ofthe milking of a short-horned Durham cow 
| during the week commencing the 27th of May : 


) morning. Evening. 

| Quarts. ints. Quarts. Pints. 

| Monday 13 0 12 0 

| Tuesday 12 1 13 L 
Wednesday 13 0 14 0 

Thursday 13 0 15 a? 

| Friday 15 0 14 0 

|| Saturday 14 0 15 0 

| Sunday 15 13 15 04 

1 93 24 99 4 

| oe 

| --. 

|| Total yield for the weck commencing 

‘| 27th of May and ending 2d of June, 

1 inclusive—7 days 104 quarts, 


|| Being within a fraction of 28 quarts per day, and from 
| which were made 14} lbs, of butter of the finest quality, 
| ‘The weather was cold chilly, and wet, and it was 
| supposed that the quality was less than is usually made 
‘| under favorable circumstances by the same animal.— 
|| Our friends in the farming interest will see the necessi. 
_ ty of improving tle breed of cattle as much as possible. 
|| This cow will cost but little more to keep in the best 
H manner than an ordinary, poor thriftless creature, that 
'| will neither give much milk nor that which is good.— 
|| Boston Daily Times. 


| Sritzt Betrer. A good Cow.—lIt'gives us pleasure 
to record the successful efforts of gentlemen to increase 
the means of comfort to us, who are c.ampced in cities ; 
| and certainly, the augmenting of milk and butter is one 
of those exertions which must minister to such comforts. 
We give the following as the good doings of “ Dairy 
Maid,” the property of our neighbor James Gowan, of 
'Mt. Airey, Germantown. 


Dairy Maid’s yield of milk for one week, from Wednes. 
day, 5th June, tapTuesday the 11th, inclusive. 














Morning. Noon. — Evening. 
Qts. Qts. Qts. Quarts, 
Wednesday 12 6 7 25 
Thursdy 12 7 7 26 
Friday 124 i 1 2 
Saturday 13 7 8 29. 
Sunday 13 re 29 
b Monday 13 ef 8 204 
Tuesday 14 &} 9 314 
Total 198} 
Being an average of more than 28 quarts per day. But. 
|ter not yet ascertained. The coming week’s milk, 
which is expected to be greater, from improved feed will 


| be reported. The feed of the past week was pasture, 
| with a basket of grass morning and evening, cut from 
| head land ofa grain field, except on the evenings of the 
last three days, when a handful of chopt oats, and corn, 
with shorts from hay-mow, was added. 

The above yield is perhaps unpreecdented by any 
young cow in this country under the circumstances, 
being in the fourth month from calving, and the calf 
having been with her till within a few days of trial.— 
The milking at noon was adopted on account of the 
cow having been brought from the field to her calf, 
daily, at that time. , 

Dairy Maid is a beautiful roan, of the improved short 
horn Durham stock, bred by Mr. Whi-aker, of York. 
shire—imported last fall, and in point and proportions 
is said to have no superior. Her pedigree, which may 
be found in the third volume of the “ Herd Book,” is 
inferior to no cow on record —U. 8. Gazette. 








The value of cotton manufactures in England is be- 
lieved to be annually about 170 millions of dollars—ain 
France. 70 millions—in the United States 69 millions 
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Birds on arms, 


The value of birds in districts settled as thickly as the 
county of Philadelphia, is appreciated by but few indi. | 


; ; 
Yi ua.s, 


their song cheers the husbandman tm his toil, and gives 
a chorm to the country whica no resident can too high. 


ly appreciate. 
the martin, che song of the blue bird in the spring, the 
delightful wild notes of the patridgo, the lark, the plo. 
ver, the robin, the thrush, the mocking-bird and the 
sparrow, awaken an interest in those companions of the 
farmer, which should impel him to prompt and energetic 
exe:tions for their preservation. 
there ever a time when these interesting creatures de- 
manded protection more than at the present period ?— 


The joyous twitter of the swallow and 


he beauty of their plumage delights the eye; | 


' 


And let me ask, was || 








other small birds, labor diligently in our gardens, orch. | 


ards and pleasure grounds, and they should be welcomed 
as agreeable visitors by all who reside in the country. 

Boxes for their accommodation should be nailed to 
the trees, and by carefully avoiding to alarm them, and 
other kind means, they could be domesticated among 
us. ‘They will otherwise take to the woods and by-pla. 
ces, and we shall be deprived of the pleasure of listening 
to their cheering songs, and lose the advantages of their 
incessant labors. 

Farmers, think of this. Let us not be unkind to our 
neighbors, nor deny them reasonable privileges, but do 
not continue to refrain from expressing a sense of inju- 
ryat their depredations, and of making known to all 


| the high value we set upon our birds.—Far. Cabinet. 


In this county our farms are overrun by parties of | 
worthless boys, and more worthless men, who employ || 
their time in destroying whatever comes in their way. | 


They break our fences, alarm and very often injure our | 


cattle ; jeopardize the lives and limbs of our people, and 
the teams with which they arc at work, and many of 
them do not hesitate to plunder us of our poultry when 
an opportunity offers. ‘They tread down our crops and 


tensible purpose of destroying the few birds which yet 


remain with us, which are not worth to them the cost | 


of the powder and shot used in their destruction. When 


our horses are alarmed and become uninanageab!e in | 
consequence of their firing, they very often refuse to ab. | 
stain from what they denominate their sport; 9nd my | 


j 
' 


ii 
i 


' 


people have been compelled to quit their work for fear | 


of some scrious accident, and still they would perse- 
vere. Let us no longer submit to such annoyances and 
injury, but assert our rights boldly and fearlessly.— 


There is alaw which applies to this county, which, if | 


put in foree, is abundantly sufficient to afford our 
birds protection, and to rid us of this intolerable nui. 
since. The value of birds to a farmer, few are able to 
estiinate. To say nothing of the songs of those war. 
blers, to which I always Ji-ten with delight, their value 
in the destruction of bugs. flies, worms, and noxious in. 
sects, is inca!culable. The swallow the martin and 
many others, busily employ themselves in destroying 
mosquitoes, flies, and other tenants of the air, which 


! 
) 
i 
} 


| 


|| 


injure and annoy us in various ways, and all for the os. |, 





Mowing. 

They who have not been in their youth accustomed 
to do this work, are seldom found to be able to do it 
with ease or expedition. Bat when the art is onec 
learnt, it will not be lost. 

As this is one of the most laborious parts of the hus. 
bandman’s calling, and the more fatiguing, as it must 
be performed in the hottest season of the year, every 
precaution ought to be used whieh tends to lighten th: 
labor. ‘To this it will conduce nota little, for the mow. 


_erto rise very early, and be at work before the rising 


ofthe sun. He may easily perform half the usual day's 
work before nine in the morning. His work will not 
only be made easier by the coolness of the morning air, 
but also by the dew on the grass, which is cut the more 
easily for being wet. By this means he may lie still and 
rest himself during all the hottest of the day, while oth. 
ers who begun late are sweating themselves extensive. 
ly and hurting their health, probably, by taking down 
large draughts of cold drink to slake their raging thirst. 
The other halfof his work may be performed after three 


or four o'clock, and at night he will find himself more 


free from fatigue. 

Ifthe mower would husband his strength to advan. 
tage, he should take care to have his scythe and all the 
apparatus for mowing in the best order. 


| If the surface be level and free from obstacles, the 


annoy us with their sting, or injure us inf other respects. | 


The robin, woodpecker, sapsucker, and various other 
birds, protect our orchards, destroy the worms and in. 
sects that there do us misc!ef, and in their absence 
there is no little labor required to protect and save the 
trees which their industry alone would relieve us from. 
Besides, they do their work better than we can. The 
presence of a worm in a young tree is only indicated to 
us by the borings thrown from the orifice made by his 
entrance, and in removing them with a knife serious in. 
jury is done to the tree. The bird, on the contrary, eats 


the egg, destroys the worm when young, or if he has | 


avo'ded his vigilance and got under the bark, nature has 
endowed the two last mentioned witha strong bill with 
which to strike through the bark, and long and rough 
tongues with which to drag the lurking villain from his 
hiding place, and that too with the least possible injury 
tothe tree. Where is the farmer who has not seen his 
apple trees perforated along the whole length of their 
trunk by these industrious laborers; and who has not 





seen such trees distinguished foretheir health and fruit. | 


fulness. 


I can recollect when there were large orchards of 


healthy trees in parts of this county where it is now al. 
most a fully to attempt torear an appletrce. Those or- 
chards that are near clumps of wood, may still exist 
Lere, but where there is no such harbor for birds de. 
signed for their preservation, it is in vain to attempt to 
rear a tree and j reserve it against the destructive rava- 
ges of the insects that feed upon it. 

The patridge, the plover and the lark, too, feed upon 
insects and labor dilligently to promote the interests of 


the farmer in destroying his enemis. What gives a 


_ keeps perfectly fast on the snead ; for the least degree of 
| looseness will oblige him to use more violence at evi ry 


who are not very strong, or who are little used to the 
| business, or who have not their tools in the best order. 
, Young lads who are ambitious to be thought good mow. 


man more pleasure than when walking over his grou: ds, || 


he is welcomed by the shriil whistle ef the patridge, who, 
grown familiar with his friend and daily companion, 
cheers him in his toil and delights him when at leisure ? 

These birds I have often seen sotame that they would 
scarcely leave my path, and I remember a covey that 
during one winter, would frequently come to my gravel 
walk to receive the feed that was placed there for them. 


‘They amounted to about twenty, and Iset a high value | 


upon them; but there came upon my farm, during my ab. 
sence, two gunners with their dogs, and destroyed them 


all. I assure youl felt the loss of those birds more than 


I would that of the best borse in my stable, 


P For myself, 1 {ce} in regard to my birds as the ancients | 
did of their household goods; nor can I control a feel. | 
ing of indignation and a sense of injury, when I sce my )}, 


neiglibors or Strangers w 
my premises, 
a that are dé stroyed by the patrijige, for it is on 
these he feeds. The lark and the plover do their work 
wm our grass lands. The sparrow, blue-bird, wren and 


antonly destroying them upon || 
There are many depredators in our wheat | 


| 
1| 


\ 


cutting it. 
the tops of the grass in hollows. 
A mower should not have a snead that is too slender, | 


| when the dangerons tool is carried from place to place, 


scythe may be long and almost straight, and he wil! 


His scythe | 
ought to be adopted to the surface on which he mows. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 





perform bis work with less labor and greater expedi-. 
tion. Butif the surface be uneven, cradley, or chequer- 


short and crooked. Otherwise he will be obliged to 
leaye much of the grass uncut, or use more labor in | 
A long and straight scythe will only cut of 


for this will keep the scythe in a continual tremor, and 
do much to hinder its cutting. He must sec that it 


stroke. Many worry themselves needlessly by not at. 
tending to this circumstance. 
Mowing with a company ought to be avoided by those 


ers, often find themselves much hurt by mowing in com. 
pany. 

Mowers should not foliow too closely after each oth. 
er, for this has been the occasion of fatal wounds. And 


it should be bound up with a rope of grass, or otherwise 
carefully secured.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 
—————O_————_—————e eis 
Saxony Ewes, 
oe Subscribers wiil let fora term of years to responsible far- 
met, fifteen hundred Ewes, in lots of fifty or upwards, to be 

taken after weaning their lamba 

These Sheep belong to the White Springs flock, which is well 
known to be as fine as any in the cauutry 

Terms made known on applicatton to either of the enberribera, 
ROBERT C. NICHOLAS, 
JOUN NICHOLAS. 





——— ————————— 
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Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
79 Barclay-street, New-York. 


T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure in 
announcing to th publ «, that they have made extensive ar- 
rangements to accommodate farmers in all articles connected with 
husbandry, viz ‘—Acricnitural implements, a full and fresh supply of 
Field aud Garden Seeds, Pruit Trees, Durham Cattle, Chinese and 
Berkshire pigs. 10.000 Morus multicaulis Mulberry trees; Publica- 
tions on Rural su jorts, &e 
Published bere the Rural Library, 8. Fleet. editor.a few copies of 
Ist vol. for sale. The olject of this work is to constitute a Library 
nt the Ie Het possible expense. 2d vol., commencing with Professor 
Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture. with nearly 250 fine en 
gravigns; sulecription Subscriptions received for the Genesee 


ravigns $3. 
Farmer, Cultiv itor, dec &e. J. W. WEAVER & CO. 
76 Barclay «t, New-York 


Apri! 200 wmly 
GRINDSTONES, 
F a Superior quality and warranted. 


expectations of the purchaser, they may be returned and the, 
money refunded. For sale at the Rochester Feige Tool Manufacto- 





If they do not answer the 





ry, Office on Front Street, a few rods north of Main Street bridge. 
june 2-w3m-mit D. BR. BARTON. 











A ee 
——— 
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,Great Sale of Improved Short Horn Cattle, 


a and Blood Tlorses. 
2 subseribers will sell at Auction, on ‘Tuesday, th 
_ of ye yen tg —_ y vee farm of Samuel pomiee the Mitt 
ra river. two miles below Black Rock, the entire stock of Imorec.. 
SHORT HORN CATTLE, for several years past bred on aerered 
“x “ poe on Grand Island. ‘ry 
he herd consists of about 30, including COWS, BUL 
ERS and CALVES = Several of them hive been teapertel a 
of the aubseribers direct from England, aud with their grodwes a 
surpassed by few animals in the country. In addition to these Sear 
anmal offered is the direct descendant of thorough bred im; red 
stock, and of unquestionable purity of blood. - 

With the above will be wold, 20 select and beautiful animals, en 
sisting of pure DEVON: crosses of different degrees between rw 
Devon and Improved Short Horn; crosses of the Alderney, and of 
the Ayrshire, with the Short Horn. These are cows, heifers and 
net oo peeenet animabs, 

ALSO—The superb Horse “ BELLFOUNDER,” (got b ‘ 
ted * Bellfounder,” the best thorough bred trotting lad can't, 
America, and out of the imported Mare “ Lady Allport,” bred } 
T. T. Kissam, Eeq. of Long Island. The stock of this horse is en. 
surpassed in the country for size, specd and action Together with 
several elegant THOROUGH BRED BREEDING MARES, and 
Fillies, and two or three young horse Colts, the produce of the 
nvove. These animals are of the highest character as roadasters : 
and as trotters, no blood in the country bas excelled them. They are 
wil from the best stables of Long Island. Also, a beautiful pair of 
_ bred matched Fillies, 5 years old. Al! these horses are blood 
ni. 

This entire stock will be sold without reserve to the highest bidder, 
commencing at 10 o'clock A.M. They can be shipped within an 
hour from the farm on board the steamboats to go up the lakes, or 
on bowrd the canal boats at the farm. Catalogues of the anima!s, 


with des riptions and pedigrees, will be prepared, aud the stock may 
] 


be viewed at the farm previous to the sale 
A credit of 60 days will be given on approved notes, or ace 
tances, pryable ata bank either in Buffalo, Alban 
for all sums over $30 LEWIS P. ALLEN. 
Black Kock, N. Y. Jane %5, 189. SAMUEL ALLEN. 
er The “Oho Parmer” and “ Lexington (Ky., Intelligencer” 
will ploase insert the above till the first of September, aod send their 
billa to the eubsertbers for pe yment. wkm 


mee a—e-,-__ 


Fruit Trees for Sale. 


TUE subscriber rekpect*ully informs his friends and the public tha 
he haa for anle at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large quantity of Fruit Trees, grafted and in 
oculsted with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting. 
which he will sell ou the most reasonable terme. 

April 15, 1838. SAMUEL MOULSON, 

N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Arrie 
ReEres. 


ce 
, OF New York, 





r 





Monroe Horticultnral Garden and Nursery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 
HIS establishment now comprises over 20 acres. covered com- 
pactly with trees and plants in different stages of theirgrowth. 





ed with stones, or stumps of trees, his scythe must be | 











The cub eriber offers to the public a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 
of French, German, Englwh and Amenean varieties, consisting of 
Applies, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectannes, 


Qeiaces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries Grape Vines, Straw- 
bernes, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, 
Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, Spleadid 
Paones, Double Dablins, &e. Ae. 

Also, a large collection of Gre« 
lect varreties, in good condition, 

Orders res pec thuuy solicited Trees and Pr) inte, when ord red, are 
carefully selected and frithfully packed, and if desired, delivered on 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. 

Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 
paper 

‘atalognes will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or may be had 
by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer 
" April 2, 1208. 


no House Plants, of choice and se- 


ASA ROWE 


--—— + 


Kiorse Rakes. 


S some inquiry has been made through this paper relative to 

Horse Rukes,.the subscriber would take this opportunity to 

aiy to its patrons, and all others, that be i« offering tw the public 

the latest improved Revolving Horse Rake, whieh can be had at the 
following places : 

Rochester—C. Hendrix, Audburn—Hyell, Watrous& Co. Elm- 
ra—Robert Cevell, jr. & Co. Burdett—E. Baker & Oo. Oed-- 
P Himrod & Son. Genoa—H. G. Bushnell. Waterloo—J. L 
Lundy & Co. Seneca Fails--J. C. Chapman. Geddes—3. Hi. 
Manon. Swracuse-—Wright & Wheaten. Jthaca—Wa. KR. Coliins 
Lenor—Uorace Hall. Chittenango— —— Crouse ; and many o'let 
places not here mentioned. 

Those who wish to purchase, would do well to give usa call. 

AMOS HOLBROOK. 
jon 24 


Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839. 








Morus Multionalte. Se oe 
FINE lot for sale; alvo, a few English Hawthorn of large 82% 
a very desirable lot, by 8. MOULSON, 


, 
February 27. Front-street. 





Great and Timely Arrivals! 
f T THE ROCHESTER SEED STORE.--The subseribet is bap- 


py to inform his friends and customers, that he has just vag 
ved direct from Englund, a very large supply of imported ere 
such kinds, and in such quantities, aa will mect the deingnids of the 
public, and of such quality as cannot fail to give sat isiacliod- 
Among them are, 
1,500 Ibs. English Purple Top Ru'a Baga, 

#00 ibs. Foglish and Scotch assorted Turnep, 

650 Ibe. Mange! Waurtzel, 

300 ths. French White and Yellow Sugar Bert, 

175 Ibs. Long Orange, and Altringham Carrot, — 

150 Iba. Yeliow Dutch, and White Portugal Onion, 

500 ibs. Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, and Radish; 

450 ibs. White Datch Clover, Trifolina TIncarnatum. 


Also—New Orchard Grass, Pacey's pereania and Italian Rye 
Grass, Spring Taree, Potatoe Outs, Winter Oata, many new varietie 
of Peas and Beans, together with a multitude of smatier artion® 

Also—Nearly one hundred varieties of the choicest a £ “ 
FLOWER SEEDS. (These will speedily be put up in smal pe 

ers, price 5 cents each, 50 cents per dozen.) . 
: Also—Just received, a good supply of Taorsurns Cuines® 
Tree Corn, aod Ronan Potators. 

Orders already received will be immediately attended to. ood 10° 

All orders from a distance must contain a remittance, OF §' 
ference in this city. tain 

Agents will receive new supplies as svon as possible. 

Muy 1, 1839. : M. B. BAT EH A oat 

SF” Oswego Agency.—M. B. Evsox, Druggist, Oswee?, 

o = aed Seed Store. A good assortment of Seeds may 
ound thee. 








